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Washington is working to increase educational attainment so that 70 percent of all adults ages 25 to 44 
have a postsecondary credential. However, ongoing inequities in education have impeded access to 
educational opportunities, and some racial groups are further from the statewide goal. Part of the issue 
is the transition from K-12 to postsecondary programs. Some students enroll within one year of high 
school graduation, which we define in this Research Spotlight as immediate postsecondary enrollment. 
Other students take gap years or do not attend postsecondary programs at all. Evidence from research 
suggests that students who delay enrollment earn postsecondary credentials at significantly lower rates 
than those who enroll directly from high school’. There is also extensive evidence of the benefits of 
having a postsecondary credential, including higher earnings and lower unemployment’. Higher 
education can help improve outcomes for Washington residents so they will have the opportunity to 
lead productive and financially rewarding lives and contribute to the economic success and social 
wellbeing of our state. 


Not all students in Washington are enrolling in postsecondary programs at equal rates, and racial equity 
gaps are evident. This Research Spotlight will focus on evidence-based research to close racial equity 
gaps in immediate postsecondary enrollment. Overall, 60 percent of graduates from public high schools 
in Washington enroll in postsecondary programs within one year. A closer look at the data reveals racial 
disparities in immediate postsecondary enrollment in Washington (figure 1). 


Figure 1. There are large disparities in immediate postsecondary enrollment by race in 
Washington 
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Source: Education Research and Data Center (ERDC), Washington postsecondary enrollment during first year after graduation, 2018 graduates. 
Note: Sum of proportions enrolling in 2-year and 4-year institutions equals total immediate postsecondary enrollment rate. 


Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander (37 percent), American Indian/Alaska Native (45 percent), and Hispanic 
(52 percent) students have lower immediate postsecondary enrollment rates than White (60 percent), 
multi-racial (61 percent), Black (62 percent), or Asian (82 percent) students. Native Hawaiian/Pacific 
Islander, American Indian/Alaska Native, and Hispanic students are also considerably less likely to enroll 
in 4-year institutions than their peers. However, Black and Hispanic students are more likely to enroll in 
2-year institutions than other racial groups. There are many obstacles to postsecondary access, including 
academic, financial, and informational barriers that may hinder enrollment for some groups 
disproportionately. 
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The ongoing COVID-19 pandemic has made it even more important to confront barriers to 
postsecondary access as many students are facing increased challenges due to the crisis. Data about Fall 
2020 postsecondary enrollment for the high school class of 2020 in Washington is not yet available, 
national data helps illustration possible enrollment trends. Figure 2 shows that there was a 21.7 percent 
drop in college enrollment in Fall 2020 for the high school class of 2020 compared to the class of 2019. 
Nationally, high minority high schools, defined as having at least 40 percent of students who are Black or 
Hispanic, had even more extreme declines in the number of students enrolling in college in Fall 2020°. 


Figure 2. Nationally, fewer students from the high school class of 2020 enrolled in college in 
Fall 2020 
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Source: High School Benchmarks 2020: National College Progression Rates. National Student Clearinghouse Research Center (NSC). 
Note: Graph shows change in number of students who graduated in 2020 who enrolled in college in Fall 2020 compared to 2019. Sample includes preliminary data 


from high schools and colleges reporting to NSC as of September 18, 2020. Immediate enrollment rates are estimated for 2,324 high schools nationwide with 
differing income, minority, and urbanicity characteristics. 
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Early indications from national enrollment data at postsecondary institutions supports the cohort trends 
that we see in figure 2. Nationally, overall enrollment among first-time freshmen was down by 13 
percent in Fall 2020 compared to the prior year. Enrollment declines were even steeper for some 
students of color, including Native American (down 23 percent), Hispanic (down 20 percent) and Black 
(down 19 percent) students’. Unless we address the uneven burden of the COVID-19 crisis on students 
of color, in addition to ongoing disparities in postsecondary transitions, we are likely to see equity gaps 
in postsecondary enrollment widen. 


Narrowing equity gaps in enrollment requires proactive and targeted policies and programs focused on 
increasing college access and completion for students of color. While there is no one-size-fits-all 
solution, there are proven programs and policies that have been shown to boost postsecondary 
enrollment for students of color. This Research Spotlight presents evidence from existing research and 
emerging strategies to close equity gaps in postsecondary transitions. 


What Works to Close Racial Equity Gaps in Postsecondary Enrollment 


Teacher diversity in K-12 schools that reflects the demographics of the student body can improve 
outcomes for students of color. Students of color assigned to a same-race teacher in early elementary 
grades were 4 percentage points more likely to enroll in college than students of color without a same- 
race teacher°. These outcomes, often called “role model effects,” demonstrate the need to ensure a 
diverse teacher workforce in the state. 


High school counselors can also have an effect on whether students enroll in college. Students in 
Massachusetts with an effective school counselor were more likely to attend college (an increase of 1.5 
percentage points)°®. Furthermore, students of color were found to be more likely to graduate from high 
school and enroll in college if they had a counselor of color (an increase of 3.8 percentage points)’. 
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Increasing the number of high-quality counselors and encouraging a diverse staff that reflects the 
student population may boost college enrollment for students of color. 


College access and advising programs for high school students, specifically aimed at low-income 
students and students of color, can increase college enrollment for these groups. Assisting students in 
applying for college, understanding financial aid, and developing a college-going mindset can reduce 
barriers to entry for underrepresented minority student populations. A statewide college access study in 
Texas invited high schools that met certain criteria around income and college transitions to participate 
in a randomized control trial. Results from the study indicate positive impacts for Hispanic students in 
the program®. This may be particularly effective in Washington as Hispanic people make up the second 
largest racial group in the state. 


Test-optional admissions policies have shown increasing promise of boosting applications and 
enrollment of a more racially diverse student body. Evidence from research shows that on average, 
students of color tend to score lower than their White peers on standardized admissions exams, 
decreasing their chances of admission’. Higher education institutions that implemented a test-optional 
policy received more applications from underrepresented minority students. Additionally, most of the 
institutions with test-optional policies enrolled a higher proportion of underrepresented minority 
students than peer institutions that required standardized test scores’°. Refining admissions practices 
may result in more students of color enrolling in postsecondary programs. 


Ensuring sufficient need-based financial aid that covers tuition, fees, and expenses can help students 
afford higher education opportunities. National research findings show that college students of color 
have a higher prevalence of unmet financial need than White students?+. Additional evidence reveals 
disparities in student borrowing—including a substantial Black-White student debt?2. Providing students 
with grant-based aid, like the Washington College Grant, can boost postsecondary enrollment and may 
be especially important for reducing racial equity gaps and improving longer-term outcomes for 
students of color’’. 


Increasing postsecondary enrollment for students of color is critical to closing racial equity gaps and 
advancing educational attainment in Washington. Implementing evidence-based programs and policies 
that center the success of students of color can improve transitions from K-12 to postsecondary 
programs. 
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